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ABSTRACT 

A study of participation in training had as subjects 
black and white employees who were 17-24 years of age, not enrolled 
in school from 1966 to 1969, and who received company-sponsored 
training. Most of the employees were in lower socio-economic status 
jobs. Some ^9% of the black youths received some pretraining, while 
approximately 10% of the white youths were pretrained. The sample 
consisted of 905 white youths and 342 black youths drawn from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of the labor force, a project sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. Comparisons were made between those 
who did not receive training during that interval. The study 
concluded that: (1) employers play an important part in helping Kith 
upward mobility of the labor force; (2) the type of training received 
relates to the occupational opportunities of the youths; and (3) 
broader opportunities for training for black and white youths will 
help reduce the economic differentials. (Author/HCM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Individual success in the labor market is a mixture of personal and 
job behaviors. The individual interacts with his employer, the changing 
environment, and the economy in general. This study of participation in 
training covers black and white employees who were 17-24 years of age, not 
enrolled in school from 1966 to 1969, and who received company-sponr.ored 
training. Most of the employees were in the lower soci :)-economic status 
jobs. 

Nineteen percent of the black youths received some pretrainiug, while 
approximately ten percent of the white youths were pretrained. It should be 
noted that some of the employees were just entering the labor market, and 
it may not be surprising that they did not receive much pretraining. The 
sample consisted of 905 white youths and 3A2 black youths. The population 
was from the National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor Force, a project 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor. Comparisons were made between 
those who received training during the period 1966-1969 and those who did 
not receive training during that interval. 

Employers play an important part in helping with upward mobility of 
the labor force. The type of training received relates to the occupational 
opportunities of the youths. Broader opportunities for training for black 
and white youths will help reduce the economic differentials. 



INTRODUCT'T^N 



Studies of youth in the labor force are important because of the need 
to replenish and strengthen manpower resources* Such studies are Important 
in that they shed some light on the prevailing practices of private companies 
in their use of training and other variables to affect the economic status 
of the employees. For the individual, the question is job performance and 
advancement. For society, the question is whether to accept the present 
system or make conscious efforts to change it through economic or political 
action. 

The findings in this study show that a differential does exist between 
black and white youths based on the type of pretraining they receive from 
companies, their occupancy of high versus low level jobs, and the wages they 
receive. Training and ability affect economic success; thus, changes in the 
amount of training given individuals can have a lasting effect on their 
success in the marketplace. 

This paper is part of a larger study dealing with company training. The 
issues of the total study include such questions as; 

1. What does a company derive from the training dollars spent? 

2. What attitudinal changes are the result of the training? 
Training does have an impact on the individual's life, his occupational pro- 
gression, wage progression, job security, and personal feelings of satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment. This portion of the study does not deal with the^ 

*r/jis ru/xjrt was prepared under a contract with the Manpower Administration , 

Dapai tmcnt of Labor, under tlie author! tif of the HanfK>wer Development 
and Trainiiuf Act* Ht\^rarchers undt^iLaki tnf i;uch ptoji^cii; are encouraged to 
i^xprer^r. Lhcir own judgments* Interpretations or view[xjjnts stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent the official position or policy of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 



effects of the training* However, the value of this study is that antece- 
dents of training success are measured, and some differences in treatment of 
black and white youths are noted • Additional longitudinal data will serve 
to identify the subsequent impact of training* 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The universe under consideration here consists of young men who, at the 
time they were first interviewed in 1966, were 17 to 24 years of age, out of 
school, and employed as wage and salary workers. A further restriction is 
that they must have remained out of school and employed for the period 1966- 
1969. In all, there are 1247 respondents Included, 905 of whom are white 
and 342 are black* 

This group is a subset of a larger national sample of men who were 14- 
24 years of age as of October, 1966* The sample, designed to overrepresent 
blacks by a ratio of about 3:1 in order to allow statistically meaningful 
analyses of intercolor differences, is a multistage probability sample of 
the civilian noninstitutionalized population of men within the prescribed 
age limits and is a part of the National Longitudinal Surveys of labor market 
and educational experiences • These surveys are being conducted by Ohio State 
University in collaboration with the U.S. Bureau of the Census under a con- 
tract with the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Below are presented cross-sectional data pertaining to the antecedents 
of participation in company training programs. The variables utilized are 
the presence of company training in the period 1966-1969, the receipt of 
company training prior to 1966, a measure of the respondent's socio-economic 
background level, the respondent's education, the respondent's marital 
status, occupation held by the respondent in 1966, industry in which the 
respondent was employed in 1966, and the hourly rate of pay received by the 



respondent in 1966. Findings are presented for blacks and whites separately, 
reflecting our belief that there are structural differences, by race. In the 
relationship under investigation. 

Graphic Representations 

Figure 1, The Research Design, illustrates the flow of events described 
in the written narrative. The emphasis Is on the longitudinal nature of the 
research. 

Figure 2, The Longitudinal Variables, shows the total study design, of 
which this paper is one part. The sequence of events reflects the 
researchers' analysis of the labor force data. Not all the causal links 
can be established, especially when so many other variables affect the lives 
of these youths and every other employee. 

Definition of the Variables 

1. "Pre-traini. g." This includes any company-sponsored instruction 
in a formal or informal manner. The response was tabulated from the inter- 
view que/5 tionnaire data. 

2. ''Occupational Groups." The categories of occupations follow the 
U.S. Department of Labor's outlines. They include: 

a. professional, technical, and managerial 

b. clerical-sales 

c. craftsmen 

d. operatives- laborers 

e. other. 

Farm employees were excluded from the study. 

3. "Wages." Tliis was the hourly wage reported by the individual in 
the interview questionnaire. 



4. "Duncan Index of Occupations." This is a composite socio-economic 
index to measure relative standing among occupational groups.''' 

5. "Race." 

6. "Personal Characteristics of the Respondents." Defined to include 
(a) social economic level, (b) education, and (c) marital status, 1966. 

7. "Labor Market Experience of the Respondents." Defined to include 
(a) occupation in 1966, (b) industry of occupation, 1966, (c) length of 
service on job, 1966, and ^d) hourly rate of pay, 1966. 

DATA PRESENTATIONS 
Distribution of Training by Race 

The percentage of white youths receiving training was twice as great as 
that for the black youths. This was 18% versus 9% in the sample of 905 white 
and 342 black youths. While the percentage difference appears large, there 
was less difference than anticipated. The distribution of pretraining by 
occupational groups showed more race differences. The bar graph data refers 
to the 1966 distribution of occupations. In Bar Graph 1, the white youths 
received more training in the professional, technical, and managerial 
categories, while the black youths received none. The black youths received 
mostly operative training. 

Cause and effect relationships are hard to document. It would seem 
that the presence of such pretraining differences would be to maintain the 
occupational differences between the black and white youths. Bar Graph 2, 
"Black-White Distribution by Occupational Groups," shows that the black 
youths are centered In the operative category (61%). This operative 

^For farther explanation, see Otis Dudley Duncan, David L. Featherman, 
and Beverly Duncan, Socioeconomic Background and Occupational Achieyejnent: 
E xtensions of a Basic Model (Washington, D*C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1968). 



category is the largest one for the black youths, in ail other categories, 
the white youths showed a broader distribution of occupational opportunities. 

Personal Characteristics of the Respondents 

^' Socio-economic level. For both groups, the trainees overwhelmingly 
were selected from the higher socio-economic levels. In Table 3, note that 
both the black and white youths were in categories //7-//13. This was 93% for 
the black youths and 95% for the whites. The absence of respondents in the 
upper ranges of the socio-economic index is due to the fact (a) the universe 
was restricted to 17-24 year-olds who had been out of school during each of 
the four years in question, and (b) that the black youths are generally not 
found in the upper socio-economic ranges. 

2. Education. The trainees were more concentrated at the upper 
educational levels than those who did not receive training in the 1966-1969 
period. Twenty-five percent of the white trainees had more than 12 years 
of education as compared with only 13% of the white non-trainees (see Table 
3). The figures for the black youths were 10% and 4%, respectively. In 
both the black and white groups, most of the training was concentrated on 
those having exactly 12 years of education. The effect of a lack of educa- 
tion showed up in both groups. In Table 3, a white youth with less than 12 
years of education showed a 40% non-training rate. Black youths with less 
than 12 years of education showed a 66% likelihood of no training. 

3« Marital status . Marital status showed no relationship to the 
incidence of training for white youths. For black youths, trainees were 
half again as likely as were non- trainees to have been married. Table 3 
shows tliese figure's as 52% versus 35%. 



Labor Market Experience 

1, Occupation , There seemed to be very little effect of occupation 
on the two groups. In Table 4, the occupational groupings are shown side 
by side. Respondents in the "craftsmen/foremen" category were more heavily 
represented among trainees than among non- trainees. The proportions for the 
craf tsmen/foremen category were 30% trained and not trained for the white 
youths, and 20% and 13% for the black youths, "Operative- laborers" show up 
more frequently in non- trainee than in the tr'^inee groups for both blacks 
and whites. The only other significant difference by occupation is that 
blacks in the "other" category (the residual category) are a larger fraction 
of the non-trained group than the trained group, 

2, Industry , Manufacturing had a larger percentage of trainees than 
non-trainees. Construction showed a larger percentage of non-trainees than 
trainees, for both groups. For the "financial, insurance, and real estate 
service" category, the black youths showed 12% trained and only 1% not 
trained. In "transportation, communications, and public utilities," black 
youths showed zero pretraining. This was also zero in "personal services" 
for the black youths, (See Table 4,) 

3, H ourly rate of pay . Those receiving training were more likely to 
come from the "high-pay" categories and less likely to come from the low* 
pay categories than those not receiving training (see Table 4), Note that 
the training versus no-training difference is greatest at ttie $2,0O-$2,99 
cagegory for both black and white youths. The spread is wider for the 
black youths, however, with 32% showing training and 19% showing no training. 
The occupational distribution in Bar Graph 3, "Black-White Distribution," 
shows a trend toward lower-paying categories. The pretraining helped move 
the black youth up in average earnings as seen in Bar Graph 4, "Black-White 



Distribution with Training/* The lower end of the distribution is reduced 
and more black youths appear in the $3.00-*$3.99 hourly pay range. 

SUlfiARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The overall impression vas that the few black or white youths were t 
trained. This was 18Z for the whites and 9Z for the blacks. This black- 
%#hite difference was substantial and did continue in many areas. Training 
is one variable in the total economic and social pattern to help explain 
personal changes. 

Because of a variety of social and economic conditions, the black 
youths are concentrated in the lower educational and occupational lerals. 
This may appear to the reader to be more extreme than detailed data might 
show. The categories used in this paper are very aggregate » due to the 
small number in the sample. 

Those in manpower and training leadership positions will be aware of 
the effect of early access to Improved skills and the snowballing which a 
good start can provide a new employee. There is some "creaming" of the 
better youths in the labor force. This creaming makes the present training 
operations look more successful, but one side effect is that it leaves many 
youths at the bottom of the occupational ladder. This problem becomes 
%rarse when promotions are being made. Once a person is ' behind, he may 
never have the same opportunity. In some black-white s^^dies, there is an 
element of the "disadvantaged" youth in the background. While the blacks 
may be relatively more disadvantaged vis a vis whites even in this study, 
it should be remembered that the black and white youths were employed in 
each y«ar of the 1966-1969 period. The result 9cem« to be a widening of 
the skill gap between the skilled and I lie unskilled. The effect Is cumula- 
tive and those who miss early training may be restricted from consideration 



for future upgrading. 

Education and socio-economic conditions d:.d seem to make a difference 
in who received training and who did not. The researchers were interested 
in the finding that IQ scores and job tenure did not seem to be related to 
the decision of who gets trained or who doesn't. Marital status does s<»em 
to make some difference for the black youths, and this may relate to their 
perceived employment '^stability." 

Implications 

The implications apply to public and private administrators as well as 
to manpower planners. For the training director, there appear to be oppor- 
tunities to help in the upgrading of individuals. "Getting a good start" 
is more than a cliche. Manpower administrators may focus their attention 
more on establishing those first and second steps in the occupational ladder 
as a way of expanding the horizons of all young employees. 
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TABLE 1 



Training Experience 


Whites 


Blacks 


Received Training 


18% 


9% 


Received No Training 


82% 


91% 


Total Percent 


100 


100 


Total Number 


905 


342 



TABLE 2 



Whites 



Blacks 



Prior Training 
Some Prior Training 
No Prior Training 
Total Percent 
Total Number 



Received 
Training 

14% 

86% 

100 

158 



Received 
No Training 

4% 

96% 

100 

747 



Received 
Training 



94% 



100 



31 



Received 
No Training 

2% 



100 



311 



TABLE 3 



Whites 



Blacks 



Selected Personal 
Characteristics 

SEL 



Received Received No 
Training Training 



Received 
Training 



0-3 


0 


1 


0 


4-6 


3 


10 


7 


7 - 13 


95 


88 


93 


14 - 16 


1 


1 


0 


17+ 


0 


0 


0 


Total Percent* 


100 


100 


100 


Total Number 


158 


747 


31 



Received No 
Training 



4 
34 
62 
0 
0 

100 
311 



Education 

Less than 12 years 21 

12 years 54 

More than 12 years 25 

Total Percent 100 

Total Number 158 



40 29 66 

47 61 29 

13 10 4 

100 100 100 

747 31 311 



Marital Status 

Married** 58 

Never married 38 

Other*** 4 

Total Percent 100 

Total Number 158 



55 52 35 

43 45 60 

2 3 4 

100 100 100 

747 158 747 



*Totals may not add to 100 In this and subsequent tables due to rounding. 
**"Marrled" refers to married, spouse present. 

**"Other" Includes widowed, separated, and married, spouse absent. 
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